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deceased individual were to see her going about, he
would immediately strike down people with sickness.
Her hair must be cut close as a sign of mourning, and
her "tjidako" must be of the plainest description.
Should any brother of her late husband be alive, he
is obliged to marry her; if not, she returns to her
own family. The women are kept much secluded
from strangers, and though the " Marchesa" was
crowded with natives both at Dorei and in Jobi
Island, none ever came on board. In their own houses
they were rather less shy, but it was only among the
Arfak people we met at Andai that they seemed to
be on anything like an equal footing with the men.
With the Nufooreans they are little better than
slaves. Adultery is punishable by death, but the
Papuan has a great eye to the main chance, and as
a rule prefers to exact a fine, a portion of which has
to be distributed among the heads of the different
families in his village.
There are apparently no chiefs or kings among
the natives of this part of New Guinea. Each village
forms a small republic, which among a primitive
people seems to be the most successful form of gov-
ernment. The old men and the heads of every family
meet to discuss public matters, and adjudge the
punishment of any delinquent. This almost always
takes the shape of a fine. Murder, adultery, assault,
theft, and so on are punished in this way, but their
list of offences against the law is more extended
than ours. The Papuans have a saying that "What
the eye see not and the ear hears not, that must no
man say," and hence every one who speaks ill of or
slanders his neighbour is liable to a fine. Fortunately
there is not much chance of our forming our code
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